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“nt Euphoria in Suburbia 
and 
ta | OR MILLIONS of church-going Protestants, the The rituals of the churches of suburbia celebrate 
sen Easter event has proved a frivolous victory and social harmony and economic affluence. The greeting 
joer a superficial consummation of the Lenten season. So of neighbors, the taking of the collection, the hand- 
hich far is Suburbia from Gethsemane that Lent as observed shaking at the door (“I enjoyed your sermon.”), 
was in the churches has exacted nothing much beyond may in plain fact be more significant transactions for 
an embarrassed bit of “self-examination,” and per- many than the prayers of intercession or the Lord’s 
ach- haps the sacrifice of a minor luxury. It is this point Supper. Agape is taken to mean the friendly harmony 
Ross in the Christian year where the gap between the pro- that must prevail in the circle, “the tie that binds our 
atch, fession and the practice of Christianity is the most hearts in Christian love.” In this “club” ecclesiology, 
nent poignantly real, the more tragic because unnoticed in the minister’s role is to fulfill certain priestly functions 
tion- the great religious busyness. Yet even the most as- in an acceptably congenial way. On occasion he may 
Viet siduous religiosity cannot quite hide the moral failure preach prophetic sermons on generalized matters of 
on of the churches, in the midst of their enormous pros- brotherhood and peace, even justice, but the moral 
ngue perity and success, to be salt and light to their com- “offense” of Christianity should never be made local, 
y as munities. The churches serve their people in all the to disturb the euphoria of the group. 
range of pastoral ways, as solace to despairs and I came not to bring peace but a sword. Yet the pre- 
nued desolations. But the prophetic is overwhelmed in vailing Christology of middle-class Protestantism, in 
min- the priestly. song and story, is that Jesus is a friend and helper, 
said The churches bear in their tradition, in liturgy and kind and good. The medieval image of Christ as 
Con- song, in creed and sermon, the universal and saving Judge has been entirely displaced by the loving friend, 
lang- gospel, transcendent of all cultural provincialism. But with silken hair and Anglo-Saxon visage, who appears 
esr the culture of American suburban life has so largely on the vivid covers of church-school literature. There 
wen- : . . : 
peepee converted the churches, that they cannot hear — even is no scandalon in Christ, nothing that wounds, noth- 
seine if they would — the universal Word, speaking against ing heroic in his moral demands, no one point where 
them and thence for them. Or the churches speak discipleship runs counter to the decencies and amen- 
oups the words of their universal tradition, but mean some- ities of culture. His yoke is easy and his burden is 
| the thing quite local and partial. The contradictions be- light. In the suburban garden, “he walks with me 
 de- tween the words and the prevailing realities glare from and he talks with me and he tells me I am his own.” 
ist it the morning service of worship. Woe unto you, when all men shall speak well of you. 
is it. I believe . . . in the holy Catholic church. Yet the Yet the boom economy in contemporary church life, 
else- actual ecclesiology of the layman in the main-line with its organizational machinery and its denomina- 
Protestant churches is that his church is a “club” tional expansions, are taken as signs of a return to 
Pilot, of fine Christian people whose fellowship he enjoys. Christianity, while in sober fact they may be an escape 
sISM Nestled down among the ranch-type houses, deep in from Christianity. The weightier matters of the law, 
rors the forest of TV aerials, the new suburban churches justice, mercy, and faith, can be neglected by pastor 
a’ find their members all birds of about the same native, and layman simply by the diversion of busyness. Who 
white, middle-class feather, terribly self-conscious of has time for racial justice when the new church must 
_— their own kind. Congeniality is the main criterion be built in suburbia? Growth, success, support, num- 
~~ in deciding which church to join, and respectability bers: these are the watchwords. Contribution, peni- 
pate the criterion of status within the ranks. How can tence, suffering, sacrifice are anomalies so awkward 
semi- holiness and universality be achieved in churches whose that they are confined to words in the worship service. 
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The choir may sing Dies Irae, but all that is heard 











is an anthem nicely done. No one hears any thunder, 
any “shaking of the foundations.” 


JESUS SAVES 
AIR CONDITIONED 
WORSHIP IN COMFORT 


This neon sign on the front of the new neighborhood 
church intends no affrontery to the cross erected over 
it. That the incongruity is not noticed is the pathetic 
mark of the sacrifice of Christianity to the success 
of Christianity. 

Yet withal, we are kept from petulance or despair, 
in the workaday life of the churches, by the confidence 
that the tradition, the judging and redeeming word 
is there, inviolable beyond all mishandling. It breaks 
through ever and again to correct its own corruptions. 
The perversions of faith in practice cannot quite make 
Christ over to suit suburban satisfactions or quite 
prevent the Holy Spirit from doing the quiet work 
of cleansing and renewal. Wherever a church, “for 
my sake and the gospel,” is prepared to lose its life 
at the level of success, to suffer for its conviction, 
it finds its life again. To the extent that it contends 
for Christ against the world it will discover that Lent 
has been truly observed in its midst and something 


of Easter understood. W. B. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


We hear on every hand that this is an age of faith. 
What faith means to the average man, who has faith 
in faith, was clearly revealed in a televised prayer 
breakfast in Washington some weeks ago. The host 
was the well-known hotel man, Conrad Hilton, whom 
we had never previously known as an active Christian 
layman. He was not only the host, but he testified also. 
He told the story of the Good Samaritan and declared 
that the Good Samaritan “must have been a man of 
prayer because one cannot act in this way without be- 
ing warmed by the friendship of God in prayer.” He 
further testified that upon hearing that the President 
had composed his inauguration day prayer in the Presi- 
dential Suite of the Hilton Hotel, he had a silver plaque 
placed on the desk at which the prayer was composed. 


President Eisenhower was present at the breakfast 
and testified that composing and saying the prayer 
“seemed a perfectly natural thing to do” inasmuch as 
the nation was founded on “religious faith,’ and he 
wanted to witness to the fact that he shared this faith 
in the Creator “who gave us certain rights in our gov- 
ernment.” The President continued that it was terrific- 
ally important to declare that this nation “is still a 
nation under God.” He thought that it was particularly 
important because the world regarded us as “material- 
istic,” as lacking a proper appreciation of “spiritual 
values.” What better evidence could we give of our 





“spirituality” than these prayer breakfasts which in- 
cluded all the government officials on the highest 
levels? 

International Christian Leadership, Inc., which 
sponsored the breakfast, had the whole proceedings 
published in the Congressional Record. They sent us a 
copy of the Record from which we have quoted. The 
peril of such religious performances, which have be- 
come a part of the modern official religiosity, was 
succinctly stated by a minister, the Rev. Trevor Hoy of 
Ligonier, Pa., writing to the Washington Post. “All of 
us can thank God,” he wrote, “that among our nation’s 
leaders are men of prayer. Our President made a most 
eloquent appeal to do everything possible to destroy 
the dangerous illusion that we are materialistic, boast- 
ful, proud and arrogant. I wonder, however, if the 
basic intent of such a prayer group is not destroyed 
the moment it becomes a public performance. Against 
this our Lord gave us a clear warning when he said, 
‘When you pray you must not be like the hypocrites 
for they love to stand and pray in the synogogues and 
on the street corners that they may be seen of men.’ 
It was particularly unfortunate that, after speaking 
sincerely on a personal level, the President introduced 
a note of international propoganda when he sought to 
justify our foreign policy by referring to only one part 
of the parable of the ‘strong man’ (Lk. 11:21). ‘When 
a strong man is fully armed and guards his own palace 
his goods are in peace.’ But the real point of the parable 
is that we cannot rest our hope in arms alone. For 
the parable continues: ‘But when a stronger man as- 
sails him and overcomes him he takes away his armor 
in which he trusted and divides his spoil.’ ” 

“It is my hope that those who participate in such 
worthy gatherings will do so for their own benefit and 
not for domestic or international political prestige.” 

The point is very well taken. A minor point is that 
we had better not quote scripture out of context at 
these public political prayer breakfasts. But the major 
point is the objection to the use of prayer as an in- 
strument of international propoganda and for the pur- 
pose of proving our righteousness or spirituality, the 
exact purpose of the “hypocrites” of Jesus’ own day, 
whom he excoriated so mercilessly. One wonders wheth- 
er a great deal of modern religiosity would not fall 
under the same condemnation of the Lord. 





The situation in the Middle East continues to deter- 
iorate. Not only is there a grave danger of war but 
the very life of the new nation of Israel is at stake. 
Various developments have caused this dire turn of 
events. The Russians offer of arms to Egypt has made 
the Arab world at once neutralist and sympathetic 
to communism. It has also given the Egyptian dic- 
tatorship the chance to rule without diminution of 
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prestige even though it has not, and evidently cannot, 
fulfill its promise of agrarian reform. But Egyptian 
prestige is gained by a warlike posture which en- 
dangers the security of Israel. It must not be for- 
gotten that it was the smart of the defeat by Israel 
which brought the military junta to power in Egypt. 

The situation has been aggravated by the dismissal 
of General Glubb, the founder of the Arab Legion, 
by King Hussein of Jordan, thus removing the British 
influence upon Arab policy. Furthermore the British, 
driven to desperation by the prospect of losing their 
last stronghold in the Mediterranean, have taken the 
desperate expedient of banning Archbishop Markarios, 


Cynicism and 
WILLIAM R. 


TT. HE PURPOSE of this article is to register a pro- 
LL test. There is abroad in the land today an increasing 
amount of skepticism and cynicism relative to the ques- 
tion of the authenticity of the religious revival, rebirth, 
renaissance, or whatever term is to be given to the 
phenomenal increase of interest in things religious. I 
do not mean to discourage honest analysis of our spirit- 
ual reawakening here in America, but I do oppose, 
with strong conviction, what I call the spirit of re- 
ligious cynicism.” 

By cynicism in the context of this discussion I mean 
the contemptuously distrustful attitude taken of the mo- 
tivating factors which lie behind much of the present 
religious renaissance, an attitude which expresses it- 
self in a spirit of sneering disbelief in the sincerity of 
the people and groups of people involved in this ren- 
aissance. 

You can recognize this demonic spirit at work in 
such clichés at this, “Yes, church attendance is on the 
increase—but that is because going to church has be- 
come ‘the thing to do,’” or “Of course Billy Graham 
draws large crowds, but look at the flamboyant meth- 
ods he uses.” 

Those who make such statements have missed the 
true significance of the increase in church attendance 
and of Billy Graham’s attraction. They have latched on 
to certain peripheral facts, such as that “going to 
church has become the thing to do,” and that “Billy 
Graham uses flamboyant methods” and then, having 
cast these facts into their stewing pots of cynicism, 
as if by the wave of some magic wand, they transmute 
these elements of truth into compounds of falsehood. 
God is at Work 

The truth is that church attendance is on the 
increase because God is at work in this land creating 
opportunities for evangelism and spiritual growth 
which the church has not enjoyed for half a century. 
The truth is that Billy Graham draws large 


*Reprinted by permission from The Drew Grateway, Autumn- 
Winter, 1955-56. 
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the ecclesiastical leader of the Cypriot patriots. They 
have thus not only alienated Greece but have widened 


‘the rift between the two Anglo-Saxon nations. For 


we were not consulted about this desperate action. 
Perhaps one hopeful development in this dangerous 
situation is the suggestion, made by the leader of the 
British Labor opposition, that America and Britain 
must now join in giving Israel arms. This would end 
the tension between our two nations and it might offer 
Israel security against possible annihilation. But 
nothing that we can now do can win the Arab world 
to our side. The situation in the Middle East remains 
precarious. R. N. 


the Revival* 
FARMER 


crowds because the word of God comes to many of the 
people who hear him preach. 

These are hard truths, hard for many of us to 
bear—because certain implications follow from them 
which are sometimes painful for us to consider. Could 
it be that we are guilty of taking the increase in 
church attendance for granted? Have we as ministers 
been beguiled into thinking that our churches are fuller 
than they used to be because the ministry is doing a 
more effective job than it was fifteen or twenty years 
ago? This can hardly be the case since in most of our 
churches across the country people are hearing the 
same kind of sermons and receiving the same kind of 
church program that they have for the past two dec- 
ades. No! There are forces outside the ministry at 
work in this land which are moving Americans into 
religious institutions which, twenty years ago, were 
hanging on the ropes while triumphant secularism was 
piling up points. 

It is painful for most of us to entertain the thought 
that our polished theology and knowledgeable acquaint- 
ance with matters political, historical, economic and 
literary could compare unfavorably in God’s sight with 
the simple, straightforward, biblical sermons of Billy 
Graham. Some of my own prejudices against this man 
were rudely shattered last summer when I learned at 
first hand about the commendable impact his preach- 
ing has had in Great Britain and on the Continent. 
“It seems astonishing,” a German theological student 
told me in Frankfort, “that someone should come from 
America to bring us the Gospel.” “A prophet is not 
without honor except in his own country.” 

But my purpose is not to extoll the virtues of a man 
I have never met, nor to belabor the fact that church 
attendance is on the increase. I simply want to say that 
I am persuaded, on the basis of experience in the 
local parish and on the university campus, that the 
spiritual renaissance going on in our land is the au- 
thentic work of Almighty God, and that the sooner we 
recognize that fact and face up to it, the sooner we 








can get on with the task he has set for us as ministers 
of his gospel to this generation. 
Not Called to be Cynics 

We are not called upon to be cynics. We are called 
to preach the glorious gospel of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. “Lift up your eyes and look on the fields; 
for they are already white for harvest” (John 4:35). 
The cynic says, “Yes, church attendance is on the in- 
crease, but that is because going to church has become 
the ‘thing to do’”. But we should say, “Yes church 
attendance is on the increase; however, there is much 
of the harvest that is not yet gathered.” The fact is that 
there still remain great masses of people (both inside 
and outside the organized church) who do not know 
Jesus Christ as their Lord and Saviour. 


It is easy to look down with cynical eyes upon the 
great religious struggle going on in America and to 
find fault, and to raise doubts about the sincerity of 
purpose of many who are involved in this struggle. 
But can one really understand the struggle unless he 
himself has been involved in it at the grass roots level 
of local parish work? Too many of the religious com- 
mentators, national pulpit figures, theological profes- 
sors, and church administrators who have climbed 
aboard the gaudy bandwagon of religious cynicism 
during the past eighteen months seem to be completely 
out of touch with what is really happening on the re- 
ligious scene. Sitting behind their polished desks, un- 
der heavy pressure to write eye-catching articles or ear- 
catching sermons, they are dazzled by the astounding 
statistics they find in reports made by others. They 
learn, for example, that Norman Vincent Peale’s books 
are outselling the Bible. Since, almost without excep- 
tion, these religious cynics are theologically learned, 
they know that Dr. Peale’s books leave much to be de- 
sired. So they launch out on a tirade against “Pealism” 
as if he and his ilk were devils in disguise—as if by 
shutting the mouths of these modern “fertility cult” ad- 
vocates they would solve the problem of “Pealism.” 
Apparently they are unaware of the fact that most of 
Peale’s books are bought by “good,” “houest,” hard- 
working, middle class peaple who are quite active in 
our more or less “orthodox” churches and quite regular 
in their attendance at the services of these churches. 
They keep Peale’s books right by their bedside and 
find them much more effective than sleeping pills in 
relaxing the tensions of body and mind. 

Spiritual Hunger 

Now what should a pastor do when he finds that 
many of his strongest laymen are great fans of Peale? 
Should he get up in his pulpit and, following the ex- 
ample of the religious cynics, blast away at Peale, the 
Readers’ Digest, Guidepost, and that whole com- 
bine? Or should he take a good long look at his 
own ministry? After all, Peale is only ministering to 
religious needs which exist quite independently of his 
preaching and writing. What is there in our ministry, 
our preaching, our worship services, the life of our 





churches, which leaves people spiritually hungry so that 
what Peale has to say seems attractive to them? 

Are we careful, Sunday after Sunday, so to construct 
our sermons that both the judgment and mercy of Al- 
mighty God are made known to our people through our 
presenting Christ to them? Do our people go out of 
church Sunday morning with the assurance that God’s 
Spirit has witnessed to their spirit that they are sons of 
God—that God has adopted them into an eternal son- 
ship—that he has overcome the power of sin in their 
lives through the cross of Christ? Has the grace of God 
touched their hearts and do they know the forgiveness 
of their sins? 

If not, whatever else we may have accomplished, 
as ministers of the gospel of Jesus Christ, we have 
failed—and we cannot blame the Norman Vincent 
Peales and the Billy Grahams if some of our people 
turn to them in the justifiable expectation that some- 
where in Christianity there must be answers to their 
religious needs. Let us preach the gospel and labor 
on—the final outcome is in God’s hands. Cynicism 
will not help us. 


A Case in Point 

Nothing I have said above should be construed to 
mean that all is “sweetness and light” in the religious 
revival of our time. It cannot be denied that the total 
picture of the spiritual revival is considerably marred 
by the corrupting influences of human pride and self- 
interest. Thus, for example, there may have been minor 
political considerations which influenced President 
Eisenhower’s decision to join a particular church. But 
to insinuate, on the basis of that, that the President’s 
decision to assume the responsibilities and privileges of 
church membership was insincere is to capitulate to 
the spirit of “religious cynicism” and to fail to discern 
one of the most dramatic and significant “signs of our 
times.” It is the cynic’s failure to properly gauge the 
full significance of this momentous decision on the 
part of the President which constitutes their greatest 
disservice to the nation and to Christ. 

I shall never be able to forget the deep humiliation 
and sense of shame which came over me the day I wit- 
nessed on a television newscast the scene of President 
Eisenhower coming out of the door of his church in 
Washington, D.C. following the Sunday morning 
worship service. The incident I am to describe oc- 
curred about the time the rising tide of cynical criti- 
cism of Washington piety had reached its greatest 
height. As the President emerged his pastor was wait- 
ing to shake his hand and speak some word of personal 
greeting, but also waiting down the steps and on the 
sidewalks outside the church were the newspaper 
photographers and newsreel cameramen ready to re- 
cord, for the eyes of the nation to behold, the spectacle 
of a President’s coming out of church. 

These men had been at their posts an hour before 
and had photographed the President’s going into 
church. They had been waiting patiently for the serv- 
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ice to end. They had a story to get, a job to do. From 
their point of view that was all there was to it. Wash- 
ington piety was in the news, and the President’s re- 
ligious life was a part of Washington piety. Naturally, 
under the circumstances, his church attendance had 
become especially newsworthy. After all, the President 
symbolized the national “swing to religion”—had he 
not himself composed a special prayer which he read on 
the occasion of his inauguration? The American people 
had a right to know whether he was sincere, or whether 
he was merely using religion for political profit. These 
newsmen were as close as they could conveniently get 
with their cameras to the subject under question— 
the authenticity of the national spiritual recovery. 


But the moment the President came into view, one 
could sense that it was an unforgivable invasion of 
privacy. With head lowered he hurried down the steps 
with only the slightest acknowledgement of his pastor’s 
presence. One hardly dared to read the inmost thoughts 
of the President at that moment. But one thing was 
clear—with press and pulpit raising skeptical eyes, 
he could ill afford to do the friendly and natural 
thing and to pause to exchange greetings with his 
pastor. No, he had to hurry lest he give credence to 
the charges of “piety for political profit.” 

Not that such cynical charges were ever leveled 
directly at the President. The Devil is too cunning to 
allow his debunking agents to commit such a strategic 
blunder as that. No, they must confine their cynical 
attention to lower echelons of Washington piety—like 
that damnable prayer chapel in the Capitol building, 
and those irritating opening prayers at the beginning 
of cabinet meetings. 

Whatever justification might exist for the technique 
of cynical debunking—and I would not deny that it 
serves a limited value—it will be a sad day when, and 
if, the corrupting influence of this virus conquers our 
confidence in, and hope for, a national spiritual and 
moral recovery. 


Escape to Cynicism 


In its essence religious cynicism is a way of escape 
from the evangelical imperative of our time. Whatever 
service it may render the cause of truth is easily out- 
weighed by the damage it can do if it goes on un- 
checked. 

One of the characteristics of the cynic is that he has 
so little to say that is positive and constructive. Indeed, 
the cynic has been described as the idealist gone sour. 
He is the man whose positive program has failed and 
so, in despair ,still vainly believing in the truth of 
his cause, he lashes out at the programs which he 
sees have succeeded too easily or which are succeeding 
at the expense of truth. 

Throughout this article I have posed the gospel 
over against cynicism. Perhaps it would be well if I 
were to end on a definitely positive note—by giving at 
least a brief exposition of this gospel. For by gospel 
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I do not mean something vague or visionary. I mean 
something definite, concrete and positive. In giving 
an exposition of this gospel I shall indicate in princi- 
ple a program of evangelism which any enterprising 
pastor can, for himself, spell out in detail. 


The Gospel 


By gospel I mean the “good news” of God’s grace in 
Jesus Christ. By God’s grace in Jesus Christ I mean 
his forgiving love—his divine mercy. Now this mes- 
sage of divine mercy and forgiveness can never be 
“sood news,” that is, it can never become “gospel,” 
unless and until it is heard with the trusting ears of 
faith by men and women who not only stand in the 
need of mercy and forgiveness but know that they 
stand in such need. 


It is, therefore, axiomatic that in preaching the 
gospel we must give serious attention to the problem 
of how to awaken in people a consciousness of their 
need of divine forgiveness. This is best accomplished, 
not by standing in our pulpits and berating our people 
for their sinful behavior, but rather by so indentifying 
ourselves with them through the ministry of pastoral 
calling that their burdens become our burdens—and 
then through a ministry of preaching, teaching, coun- 
seling and prayer so to call their attention to the com- 
mon sinful condition of pride and selfishness in which 
we all stand that when we witness to the “good news” 
of God’s mercy and forgiveness this “Word” from 
above becomes to them the very bread of life—the “new 
life” in Christ. It goes without saying that this “new 
life” in Christ has social implications. That, too, needs 
to be spelled out in detail. 


A Challenge to the Church 


My primary purpose in writing this article has been 
to speak out against religious cynicism. The refer- 
ences I have made to Billy Graham and Norman Vin- 
cent Peale are incidental and for illustrative purposes 
only. I cannot endorse everything I know about either 
of these men and I have very serious reservations 
about Peale in particular. What they are doing should 
be brought under careful scrutiny. But this scrutiny 
should be made in the spirit of humility and contrition, 
and with generous recognition of their sincerity of 
purpose. Whatever they are they are not charlatans 
and they are not fools. The air of superiority with 
which the spirit of cynicism is infected is bound to 
invalidate all criticism which does not proceed from 
the common assumption that we are all miserable 
sinners, groping in the dark when it comes to the 
question of God’s will for his church in this hour of 
spiritual awakening. 

I instinctively feel that the widespread public re- 
sponse to Graham and Peale is symptomatic of an 
openness to the gospel as well as love of the sensa- 
tional and desire for easy security. It is this openness 
to the gospel which provides an authentic basis for 
the current spiritual revival in the United States. I 








interpret this openness as a challenge to the church to 
give leadership to an authentic national spiritual re- 
covery. I am not satisfied to see church leaders, emi- 
nent theologians, great preachers, and intelligent re- 
ligious commentators taking potshots at the Grahams 
and the Peales. The church has a right to expect more 
from these men in the way of constructive solutions 
of the problems inherent in giving our spiritual re- 
covery the kind of direction and guidance it ought 
to have. 


An Editor Replies 


Conversation with Professor Farmer makes it clear 
that his purpose in this article is merely to supply a 
corrective for too hasty and too scornful criticisms of 
the signs of a religious revival. It was understood by 
him that a few words would be appended to the ar- 
ticle to correct the corrective. There is no doubt that all 
such developments as increased church attendance do 
provide a remarkable opportunity for the church. It 
is important to see this opportunity from the standpoint 
of the local church. But the danger is that the church, 
while growing in size, may even more reflect the gen- 
eral community. 


Professor Farmer hardly takes account of the dy- 
namics of an American culture-religion which has 
muffled the prophetic voice of the church. American 
prosperity encourages complacency and America’s 
struggle with communism encourages self-righteous- 
ness, and the churches do little to challenge either. 
It is true that there is anxiety and there is a sense of 
emptiness but the popular individualistic cults which 
deal with these problems have complacency as their 
goal. They know very little about the real perils of the 
culture. 


Professor Farmer rightly distinguishes between Dr. 
Peale and Dr. Graham. Dr. Graham potentially does 
provide a Biblical basis for a deeper understanding of 
the human problem and of the American problem, 
but those who are most eager to support him seem to 
see in him a support for the uncritical American re- 
ligiousness. There is no doubt about the religious sin- 
cerity of President Eisenhower but there is a public 
emphasis on piety in Washington (see Editorial Notes, 
page 34) that is a part of the culture-religion men- 
tioned above. 


The churches need to see these developments as a 
tremendous challenge because it is their responsibility 
to seek to bring this American religiousness into a new 
context, to transform it and keep it under God’s judg- 
ment in Christ. But as these words are being written, 
it is evident that such criticisms need some of Pro- 
fessor Farmer’s correction. If only he would not over- 
correct! J.C.B 
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CHURCH NEWS AND NOTES 


Union Seminary Plans Two New Programs— 
Religion and Psychiatry, and Religious Drama 

NEW YORK (RNS) — Two new programs, one in 
the relation of psychiatry and religion, and the other 
in religious drama, will be inaugurated here at Union 
Theological Seminary next September according to 
recent announcements by Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen, 
seminary president. 

Dr. Van Dusen said the primary purpose of the new 
program is to “introduce prospective clergymen to an 
understanding of human behavior afforded by con- 
temporary psychodynamics.” 

He added it was hoped the program would promote 
“fuller understanding and mutually fruitful collabora- 
tion” between psychiatry and religion in their ap- 
proaches to spiritual and psychic illness. 

He announced the appointment of Dr. Earl A. Loomis 
Jr., as professor of psychiatry and religion and director 
of the program. 

Dr. Loomis is associate professor of child psychiatry 
at the University of Pittsburgh and chief of child psy- 
chiatry and development in its School of Medicine. He 
also is vice-chairman of the National Council of 
Churches’ department of pastoral services. 

The seminary head said present plans call for the 
early appointment of a clergyman, trained and experi- 
enced in clinical pastoral techniques, to work with Dr. 
Loomis. Meanwhile, a board of advisers, including 
eminent psychiatrists and church leaders, is being 
selected to assist the seminary faculty and Dr. Loomis 
in developing the program. 

It is believed that Union is the first theological 
seminary to add a full-time psychiatrist to its teaching 
faculty. 

The drama program will be directed by E. Martin 
Browne, British theatrical produced, who has _ been 
named Visiting Professor of Religious Drama at the 
seminary during the fall semester of 1956-57. Front- 


rank American directors and critics will continue it . 


through the spring semester. 

Mr. Browne, a commander in the Order of the British 
Empire, is director of the British Drama League and 
was a founder of the Religious Drama Society. He 
produced all of T. S. Eliot’s plays in London and New 
York and in 1954 personally directed the Broadway 


production of the playwright’s “The Confidential Clerk.” , 


He also has staged guest productions for the Old 
Vic company in London and the Shakespeare festival 
at Stratford-on-Avon and was director-producer 1939- 
45 of the Pilgrim Players, the first traveling company 
of the war period. 

In the field of religious drama, Mr. Browne has been 
producer of the Canterbury Festival, the Tewkesbury 
Festival, and the York Mystery plays. 

Serving with Mr. Browne at Union as lecturer on 
religious drama will be his wife, Henzie Raeburn, Bri- 
tish actress and writer. She recently appeared in the 
London production of “The Matchmaker.” 


Dr. Van Dusen said the program will offer a general | 


course in religion and the arts, a course on technical 
problems of production, and a drama workshop in which 
three plays will be prepared for production each 
semester. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


“Lingoism” 
To the Editors: 
St. Hereticus’ article on “Lingoism” (January 23, 
1956) was very much to the point and a healthy cor- 
rective to the ecclesiological vanity which marks so 
much of contemporary Christianity. How did you miss 
the most used and abused term of all, “ecumenicity” ? 
The ultimate mark of distinction in ministerial circles 
today is the ability to twirl this tongue-twister off 
one’s lips without so much as batting an eye. The fre- 
quency with which this term is used in seminaries, 
religious publications and church conferences makes 
one wonder if it, rather than God or Christ, is the deity 
we worship. By the way, isn’t the word Greek in 


_ 9 
origin + Rev. Richard Bellingham 
McCall, Idaho 


Protestantism and the Arts 
To the Editors: 

To those of us interested in the relation of the Chris- 
tian gospel to the artistic life of man, Professor Nie- 
buhr’s editorial in the February 6th issue of Christianity 
and Crisis was a welcome sign. At the same time, it 
was somewhat disappointing. The difficulties which 
beset contemporary Protestantism in its attempts to 
understand art and cooperate with artists are well 
known. It is by no means certain, however, that the 
Protestant Christian faith lacks “creativity in relation 
to the arts” for any inherent or necessary reason. 
Matters of historical accident and misguided Puritan- 
ism may have had much to do with driving an unneces- 
sary wedge between the arts and Protestant Chris- 
tianity. 

At any rate, the contemporary scene is by no 
means exhausted, or even accurately described, if one 
refers only to a pseudo-theological television presenta- 
tion of the dance on the one hand, and to Professor 
Tillich’s remarks on the “Guernica” on the other — 
that is, vapid generalization on one side, and a very 
profound, if too inclusive, generalization on the other. 

None of these activities [work of the Dept. of Wor- 
ship and the Arts of the National Council, growing 
interest of local churches in the arts, growing body 
of literary criticism which attempts to make use of 
theological insights in the understanding of the liter- 
ary situation. . . .] means that the problems of the 
relation of Protestantism to the arts has been solved. 
Indeed, the “Protestant principle” would seem to pre- 
clude any “solution.” But these straws in the wind 
indicate that we have now begun to emerge from the 
period of fearful despondency over these matters into 
a period where a sympathetic Protestantism can build 
such an atmosphere of criticism and encouragement 
as will foster a greater creativity. Readers of Chris- 
tianity and Crisis should not be led to feel that the 
relation of Protestantism to the arts presents only 
a dilemna. The labors of a few indicate that it also 
presents a too-long-neglected potentiality. 

Tom F. Driver 
New York, N. Y. 


To the Editors: 


I want to take issue with your remarks in Christianity 
and Crisis (Feb. 6, 1956) on Tillich’s TV lecture on art. 


The matter seems to me to hinge on a question of 
upper or lower case. If Tillich said (and one may as- 
sume he did) that “Guernica” was Picasso’s most 
“protestant” work of art, I think we must agree that 
he was right, and that the question has meaning. If 
he meant that it was the most “Protestant” work of art, 
which I doubt, then the remark was indeed meaningless. 

The same distinction seems very relevant to all the 
points you subsequently raise. The ’twenties and ’thir- 
ties were actually a great era of non-conformist critic- 
ism in the arts. Whatever Eliot’s church affiliations 
may have been, he was actually in continual revolt 
against official art and officious criticism. He has often, 
in fact, been called “the last Puritan.” It seems to 
me quite patent that what might be called the protes- 
tant impulse has been far more active and productive 
in the art and criticism of the last thirty years than 
the Catholic impulse. Maritain’s Creative Intuition in the 
Arts is an imposing and sometimes interesting book. 
But much the largest part of it is derived from work 
done earlier by the independent, non-religious New 
Critics, who derived their first impulse from Eliot, 
Pound and the others. I think we bring unwonted 
confusion into the matter if we make too large a ques- 
tion of a writer’s or artist’s church affiliations. 

As to what Piscasso may offer as a guide to life, 
I think that again we have to reason by analogy. If 
you look at his large canvass, The Three Musicians, in 
the Museum of Modern Art, a product of his Cubist 
period which many critics consider his greatest, you 
see a large, equal-minded good humor, a _ splendid 
sense of color and a design that is intricate without 
being in the slightest degree obscure or perverse. I am 
not sure that we are ipso facto more edified by an expert 
portrait of a starched Boston Colonial dame looking 
a bit suspiciously and severely at us above the flow 
of her Parisian petticoats. Art finds its subjects where 
it can. 

Robert Flint 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Arab Refugees 
To the Editors: 


I just finished reading “Arab Refugees and the 
Palestine Problem” by R. Park Johnson (February 20, 
1956). It certainly is the clearest and most straight- 
forward discussion of the Near Eastern situation that 
I have seen, and should contribute to a more realistic 
understanding of the problems among your readers. 

I fear that the United States is about to be caught 
(perhaps already is) in an impossible situation through 
the political maneuvering of American Zionists. Once 
again we are allowing the Communists the privilege 
of being on the side of social justice and humanitarian 
concern. While we support what is basically an imper- 
ialist government, you do not stay in Palestine long 
without learning the Arabs fear an expansionist Israel 
while the Israelis make it clear they are bent on 
expanding as quickly as possible. 

Thank you for this fine article and many others, as 
well. The description of the Lutheran trials was most 
enlightening and disturbing. 


Robert A. Thomas 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
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To the Editors: 

R. Park Johnson’s “key ... to peace in the Holy 
Land and to stability and progress in the entire Middle 
East” fits no existing lock. The Arab countries profess 
overt and implacable hatred for the State of Israel. 
The plight of the Arab refugees, which understand- 
ably arouses Mr. Johnson’s conscience, is the result, 
not the cause, of Arab hostility, warfare, and continued 
intransigeance. 

Arab leaders have firmly stated that their policy 
is the destruction of the State of Israel, not the redress 
of any incidental wrongs; they have acted in accord 
with this policy in the past, and they are preparing 
to do the same again at the cost of untold suffering... . 

Israeli policy and Zionist public relations in the U.S. 
are not blameless, and morally and politically sensitive 
persons of all faiths will welcome criticism of them in 
the spirit of “a clear-headed view of America’s total 
interest and a humanitarian conscience in line with its 
professed ideals of justice to the people of the earth.” 
Johnson’s article does not qualify. ... 

Henry Schwarzschild 
New York, N. Y. 


We do not publish further correspondence on this 
article as our next issue will carry an article by Her- 
man Reissig favorable to the Israeli position. 


The Editors 


Detroit Public Library 
Book Receiving Dept. 
5201 Woodward Ave, 


Detroit 2, Mich. 
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Billy Graham 


To the Editors: 

Dr. Niebuhr’s misgivings concerning Billy Graham’s 
projected meetings in New York (“Editorial Notes,” 
March 5, 1956) will doubtless win delighted response 
from many, unfortunately particularly from those who 
are least justified in criticizing Mr. Graham. 


In the first place, such opposition is thoroughly un- 
scriptural. It disavows the apostolic insight that there 
are “diversities of gifts” and “differences of opera- 
tions”; and that, in this modern Babylon, there are 
multitudes whom Mr. Graham may reach who are not 
now and never will be touched by the message and pro- 
gram of his critics. Even in the testing conditions of 
Corinth, St. Paul recognized the legitimacy of different 
types of evangelists, though some of them must have 
seemed to him woefully inadequate in their compre- 
hension of Christian faith; his strictures fell on those 
who claimed to be the sole authoritative interpreters 
of the gospel, and thereby sources of division within 
the Christian community. 


Moreover, while the “strong meat” of a sophisticated 
interpretation of the gospel may sharpen the mental 
talons and nourish the tough minds of “intellectuals,” 
in present-day New York as in first century Rome, 
what the masses need first is the pure milk of the 
gospel in more readily digestible form. Dr. Niebuhr 
prefers Billy Graham to Billy Sunday. There are many, 
of whom I am one, who are not ashamed to testify 
that they would probably never have come within the 
sound of Dr. Niebuhr’s voice or the influence of his 
mind if they had not been first touched hy the message 
of the earlier Billy. Quite probably five or ten years 
hence there may appear in the classrooms and churches 
of Billy Graham’s severest critics not a few who will 
be glad to give parallel testimony to his role in starting 
them in that direction. 


Lastly, too much of the current opposition to Billy 
Graham is presumptuous, if not worse. It assumes that 
the critics themselves have the altogether adequate 
and only true interpretation of Christian faith, and 
that they are able effectively to reach this modern 
Babylon. Both assumptions are flatly contradicted by 
the facts. 

Most of the legitimate criticism of the Billy Graham 
campaigns is not attributable to Mr. Graham himself 
but to his highly organized and high-powered cam- 
paign managers, and Dr. Niebuhr rightly warns the 
New York sponsoring committee against them. If, 
however, the New York meetings are held firmly under 
the control of the church leaders of the city with Mr. 
Graham and his colleagues as their guests, every Prot- 
estant leader in the city should lend hopeful, though 
not uncritical, support. 

Henry P. Van Dusen 
New York, N. Y. 


The Editors—We welcome further comment from 
our readers on this subject. 


Author in this Issue 


William R. Farmer is assistant professor of New 
Testament at Drew Theological Seminary. 
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